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Aut men are certainly not equally good; even the best cannot be 
expected to be unexceptionably good at all times and under all cireum- 
stances. They never will, because they never can, be so. Suflicient 
reasons for this have been shown to exist in the preceding articles ; but 
if it be true that the rising generation will degenerate into “ brute beasts” 
under a non-Catholi¢ system of moral and social training (I leave the 
subject of religious education untouched), and if it be equally true 
that a Catholic education alone is capable of so rearing youth that 
when attaining the age of manhood or womanhood they must become 
80 good as actually to constitute the pride of the land of their birth or of 
their adoption, then, @ fortiori, in those countries and communities 
where exclusively Catholic education obtains, and has existed uninter- 
ruptedly during a lung series of ages, men and women must be, if not per- 
fect, at least better—more virtuous, more humane—(I will say nothing at 
present about superior enlightenment or intelligence) than those who 
have been educated under any system not exclusively Catholic. Crime 
and vice and inhumanity must, under the first-named system, necessarily 
be in dnverse ratio to the amount, extent, and intensity of Catholic 
education received. Is this theory borne out by fact? Let us see. 

I shall take a cursory view of crime and vice generally as they 
exist and exhibit themselves in communities “thoroughly indoetri- 
nated” and trained under an exclusively Catholic system of education, 
which we are told is alone capable of producing citizens that are “the 
pride of the country and the glory of the church,” and without which 
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system of education there is no “safeguard for society,” and I shall 
place that system in juxtaposition with the condition of society where, 
during some three hundred years, youth has been and continues to be 
trained and educated in “godless” schools here and elsewhere, and 
must necessarily have degenerated and continue to degenerate into 
brute beasts. 

I need but allude to the bands of Bandoleros with which Spain is 
and ever has been infested; to the Banditti of Italy, which about two 
centuriés ago amounted at one time in the aggregate to the almost 
incredible number of eighteen thousand cruel, bloodthirsty robbers 
and murderers;* to that Corsican institution known as the Vendetta, 
which made it a duty incumbent upon every member of a family to wash 
out in the blood of any member of another family the stain of a real or 
imaginary offence or insult. It was an institution respected, honored, 
and transmitted as an heirloom from father toson. But I shall confine 
myself to a statement of crime in the aggregate, as published by author- 
ity, the data being furnished by official documents. 

The proportion of murders in different countries in Europe in the 
year 1870 was as follows: In England 1 in every 178,000, in Hol- 
land 1 in every 198,000, in Russia 1 in every 100,000, in Austria, 
1 in every 77,000, in Spain 1 in every 4,113, in Naples 1 in every 
2,750, but in the Roman States 1 in every 750. Thus it appears that 
there are committed, right at the very headquarters of the Catholie edu- 
cational system, almost 250 murders to 1 in England, and to less 
than 1 in Holland. Of Italy it is said, in 1871: ‘ Lawlessness pre- 
vails here as it prevails nowhere else in Europe. In 1863 crimes of 
blood were reported by the Minister of the Interior to be 29,637. In 
1869-70 the figures had swelled to 55,825. In the eight years previ- 
ous to 1870, not fewer than 176,608 sanguinary offences had been com- 
mitted. In one year, 1863, in 110 deaths one was by the dagger.” 

It will not do to apologize for the commission of these crimes by 
asserting that they were committed by the Garibaldi agents.+ What 
even if they were? They were committed by men that had without 
perhaps a single exception been “thoroughly indoctrinated,” and if 
educated, they had been so in exclusively Catholic schools, and so were 
the “six thousand males and females of the scum of Italy, who entered 
with the Piedmontese army into Rome; ” + and if at this day “ vice in 





* One of the band was always a priest, who when any of the robbers were wounded 
and in articulo mortis, donned his clerical vestments, received the confession of his 
comrades, granted them absolution, administered extreme unction, and gave them 
Christian burial. 


+ ‘A Catholic Subscriber” in Herald of March 24, 1871. 
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its most glaring form stalks hand in hand with deeds of violence,” the 
votaries of that vice, the actors in those deeds of violence, are men 
and women reared—certainly not in the “ godless ” schools of this or 
any other country. In a certain other country, with a population of 
between five and six millions, it appears from Parliamentary returns 
that, in the year 1862, one person in every 865 of the population had 
been committed for trial on a charge of murder; that the total num- 
ber committed was 6,666. ‘ Exclusive,” continues the report, “ of the 
immense number of murders committed during the year, the solicita- 
tions to murder had increased elevenfold as compared with the pre- 
ceding year.” Norare the large number of fugitives from justice in- 
cluded in the report. In this city of New York, in 1870, 76,000 persons 
were admitted into the prisons and reformatories, and since that time the 
number has steadily increased. It is stated that at a low estimate two- 
thirds of these had been Catholic-educated. But even reducing the 
proportion to one-half, where is the greater, the exclusive protection 
afforded to the community by an exclusively Catholic education ? 

It is demanded that Protestant children be deprotestantized ; that 
they be educated not as they are in our “godless” schools, where 
their minds become imbued with the “ American heathenish supersti- 
tion and politico-animal religionism,” * but as they are in Spain, 
Portugal, ete. ; that they be thoroughly indoctrinated as they are in 
those “ God-fearing” countries, in order that in future generations the 
state may find a safeguard and men be prevented from ‘degenerating 
into brute beasts.” Abstaining from all controversy on this point, 
eschewing all argument, I shall, in conformity with my present plan, 
state a few facts from the immense number that crowd upon my 
memory. I shall take the facts at random as they come. There is 
such a wide field—the whole world—that I need not stop or delib- 
erate for selection. The first that occurs to my memory is the follow- 
ing: 

“A terrible riot in the coal-regions around Maunch Creek. Four 
men killed last evening, including Mr. Smith of the firm of Hull, Cor- 
lies & Co., of this city. Mr. Smith, who was killed, had incurred the 
hatred of the Irish miners by his opposition to their secret organiza- 
tion.... He was called out of his bed and shot on the threshold of his 





*In an address delivered by Dr. Talmadge on the 24th of April, 1873, the Rev. gen- 
tleman stated that the whole spirit of the Catholi¢ church had been against the com- 
mon-schools, and that Archbishop Hughes had said that ‘* the common-schools were nur- 
series of rationalism, licentiousness, and atheism.’’ Supposing that his speech was cor- 
rectly reported, I can see no reason to think that the Rev. Dr. could have been guilty of 
exaggeration or misrepresentation. 
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own dwelling by the assassins, before the eyes of his own wife. A 
Welshman was recently found dead in the mines, having been shot. 
Mr. Ulrich, storekeeper, was also fired at by the rioters, and wounded.” 
—New York Herald of ith Nov., 1863. 

From Pennsylvania, in the U.S., across the Atlantic to Lisbon, from 
1863 back to 1755. 

The second earthquake by which Lisbon was destroyed occurred on 
the Ist of November, 1755 (that city had suffered a similar calamity 
two centuries before). Without any warning or indication, within 
two minutes, a city containing a population of upwards of one hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants is changed into a heap of ruins. The 
wharves, with the custom-house and all the warehouses, sink into the 
earth, which closes on them, engulphing one thousand millions’ worth 
of property and several hundred persons. Under the ruins of the city 
are buried nearly three-fourths of the population. The earthquake is 
accompanied by a conflagration at one end of the city, and by an in- 
cursion of the sea at the other end. Amidst a violent hurricane, the 
most dreadful peals of thunder, the almost uninterrupted flashes of 
lightning piercing through the darkness, which like a pall hangs over 
the devoted city ; amidst the shrieks and groans of tens of thousands of 
human beings—-Christian men, women, and children, crushed, mutilated, 
burning—ainidst this accumulation of horrors, crowds of the lower 
orders, that had survived the calamity, spread themselves over the 
ruins, enter the houses that had remained standing, rob, plunder, out- 
rage the women, murder all who resist or are in their way, search 
among the ruins, not to save life but to satisfy their greed for money. 
(Tistoria de Lisboa, 1772.) Not one of these were brute beasts, nor 
could they be, because they had not been educated in our “ godless” 
schools, but, on the contrary, “thoroughly indoctrinated,” albeit per- 
haps unable to read or write—as if a knowledge of reading or writing 
could have been a check upon their actions ! 

From Portugal to Manila. During the earthquake in 1863. eight 
hundred and six persons were taken from under the ruins of four hun- 
dred and seventy private houses. Of this number, 450 were wounded 
and 356 dead. The country people, who flocked in crowds to the scene 
of the calamity, prior to their making any effort to relieve the sufferers, 
struck a bargain with each individual, separately, whom they could dis- 
tinguish by sight or hearing. Those who were badly crushed and not 
likely to survive, after being extricated, had to pay the sum fixed upon 
by their “deliverers,” whilst others, who had only one or more limbs 
broken, and whose recovery was probable, had to pay double the 
amount, or more, according to their means or well-known position ;—the 
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poor were left to perish by those “ thoroughly indoctrinated ” haters of 
the “ American heathenish superstition and politico-animal religionism.” 
Who would dare to assert that they were “ brute beasts?” 

Now back to Italy. “ Thieving on a most extended and preconcerted 
scale has just been practised against the property of the bereaved and 
denuded denizens in the neighborhood of Vesuvius who had been 
driven from their homes by the recent outbreak.”--(Letter from 
Naples.) 

Thus much for crimes and cruelties on a larger scale. 

“Eleven persons have been murdered by Italian brigands in the 
province of Naples. A gentleman who endeavored to develop the 
agricultural resources of Ireland has been shot and wounded by assas- 
-sins in the presence of a number of workmen, who refused to go to 

his aid ; and we learn by the cable that the foreigners who are still 
resident in China remain excited and undecided as to their future 
course, in the face of reports of a contemplated assassination of all 
foreigners. What is the cause of and whence the impulse to these 
criminal outbreaks among the Latins and Mongolians—defective edu- 
cation or ethnological deficiency ?”—Ectract from the New York 
Herald of 2d November, 1870. 

The above was written nearly three years ago, yet not only have the 
foreigners not been assassinated, but in Japan all the converts to 
Christianity have been liberated. Compare this conduct of the hea- 
then Japanese with that of the Inquisition of Spain and Portugal in 
the days of its power. It is not ethnological deficiency nor the Latin 
race. That race of the olden times was not notorious for assassination. 
As to “defective” education being the impulse to these criminal out- 
breaks, I can only say—read on. 

Atter the decree had gone forth for the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain, many crossed over into Africa. During the voyage the sailors 
amused themselves by tying ropes to some of the exiles, throwing them 
overboard, and allowing the water to reach the lips. They were told 
that they had either to make a profession of faith, invoke the aid of 
the Mother of God, or be drowned. Many chose the latter alternative, 
and were cast loose with imprecations, and sank to rise no more. 
Others, more timid, made the required confession and invocation. 
They were then baptized by the chaplain or priest, and cast off like- 
wise. The historian who relates the fact comments upon it in the fol- 
lowing words :— 


“Mas les valida essos hijos de Satanas morir Cristianos que no 
vivir Judios ” (It was better for these children of Satan to die Chris- 
tians than live Jews). That historian was not a “brute beast” edu- 
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cated and trained in our “ godless” schools, but evidently “ thoroughly 
indoctrinated,” “the pride of his country and the glory of his church.” 

After the death of Pizarro, the conqtferor of Peru, one of his two 
brothers, by name Gonzalez, put himself at the head of a party, and 
even went so far as to set his sovereign at defiance. The court of 
Spain sent Pedro de la Gazea, with the title of president, and invested 
with absolute powers, to quell the disturbance and restore order. On 
his arrival at Panama he addressed a letter to Pizarro, which is not 
generally known; but though a masterpiece of eloquence and argu- 
ment, too long to be given here in extenso. I shall therefore limit 
myself to an extract from that letter bearing upon the subject under 
consideration. It is necessary to premise that shortly before his de- 
parture from Spain, the event had occurred to which de la Gazea al- 
luded, and he does so in the following terms :— 

“We have recently beheld,” says the President, “an example of 
loyalty and duty between two brothers. Both were Spaniards, but one 
of them resided at Rome. LReport had reached the latter that his 
brother in Saxony had fallen into heresy. Ife was so deeply grieved 
and shocked at such an act of infidelity and of dishonor to his family, 
that he determined to apply a prompt remedy. He left Italy and de- 
parted for Germany, with the determination to leave no means untried 
to bring his brother back to the bosom of the church, or, if he could 
not prevail upon him to do so, to take his life. His intention was 
carried out as he had anticipated. After having employed in vain, 
during fifteen or twenty days, every means of persuasion, argument, 
and entreaty, in the exercise of his laudable zeal, he stabbed his 
wretched brother to the heart. //is arm was not withheld by the cry 
of nature, neither was he prevented by the fear for his own life, in a 
country every inhabitant of which might have considered himself bound 
to revenge that brother's death. Now,” continues the writer, “ remem- 
ber, Pizarro, you too have a brother. Ile too is a man of spirit, and 
justly jealous of the honor of his family. I ask you whether Ae can 
do less than wipe out the stain of dishonor upon his family by becoming 
the instrument of your chastisement ? Remember that Spaniard had a 
duty to perform, and he performed it.” 

“ A duty!” Undoubtedly so. The Bartholomew massacre, the Drago- 
nades, the Crusades, were acts of duty on a large, a magnificent scale. 
I search, however, in vain in the volume of history for an instance of 
a person not “ thoroughly indoctrinated ” murdering his brother for 
having changed his religion, nor can I find a case wherein a minister 
of religion not “thoroughly indoctrinated ” applauds a deliberate act of 
fratricide, and holds up the deed as an exainple for imitation, Yet this 
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Pedro dela Gazea was a priest and a member of the Inquisition. He is 
represented by his biographer as “a most worthy man ;” as “ uncor- 
ruptible, upright, courageous, mild, affable, subtle, inabawnitinds and 
guided in his actions by the most disinterested principles and sense of 
duty,” to which need not be added that he was “ thoroughly indoctri- 
nated.” 

In terms more laudatory by far that great and “ veracious” (!) his- 
torian, Eusebius, speaks of Constantine the Great, after that monster 
of iniquity had become a convert. “TI am amazed,” says his biographer, 
‘when I contemplate the singular piety and goodness of that emperot 

..I look up to heaven, and in my mind behold his blessed soul 
living in God’s presence, and there crowned with a blessed and unfad- 
ing wreath of immortality.” And this was after that pious emperor 
had, between the years 310 and 326, murdered his wife, his son, his 
nephew, his wife’s father, the husbands of both his sister’s, and his 
former friend, the pagan priest, Sopater, because he refused to give 
him that absolution for his crimes which was cheerfully granted him 
at his conversion. ILow — observes Lucretius, “Jeeligio preperit 
scelerosa atque tmpia facta.” 

It is undeniable that in those communities where ouctadwidy Catho- 
lic education has obtained, there is not only an indifference to human 
life, but a recklessness in bloodshed as thorough as if no command had 
been given by God from heaven, “ Thou shalt not kill.” Though 
deeds of blood are committed in other communities, it is equally un- 
deniable that in the former they are not only very much more nume- 
rous, but attended with exceptional cruelty and ferocity, which we are 
taught to be characteristic of the “ brute beast” of the forest. 

Thus, for instance, at Valencia (Spain), a band of men enter a 
country house by a hole in the roof, at night-time, and bind and gag 
the proprietor, his wife, and oldest son. The five other children are 
then brought into the presence of their helpless parents, and the ruf- 
fians tear their tongues and eyes out. They then cut the feet off the 
father and son, and hang the bodies head downwards, by means of 
ropes fastened to the tendons of the legs. With their struggling vic- 
tims still writhing in their agony, the wretches coolly prepare some 
breakfast, and sit down to partake of it. 

“In a village in Poland, on the Russian frontier, four peasants enter 
a tavern, refuse to pay for the liquor they had drank, murder the 
wife of the innkeeper and all their children, and set fire to the house. 
The proprietor, who is in an adjoining field, rushes to the scene of con- 
flagration ; the miscreants seize him and throw him into the flames.” 
These were certainly not of the Latin, but of the Sclavonic race, yet, 
like the former, “thoroughly indoctrinated.” 
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“A Jewish family, consisting of husband, wife, and four children, 
have recently been brutally murdered in a village in Austria. The 
head of the family, who was an innkeeper, was found near the door 
of his room with his head completely battered in; his wife was dis- 
covered strangled in her bed, with a quantity of human hair entangled 
round her fingers, which leads to the supposition that she must have 
struggled hard with her murderer. The four children met with a fate 
somewhat similar to their father. Up to the present time four peas- 
ants have been arrested on suspicion of being implicated in the hor- 
rible crime, as a quantity of clothes saturated with blood was discovered 
secreted in the house of the accused parties.” None of these mis- 
creants were of the Mongolian, Celtic, or Latin race. How is it that 
the same cause should produce the same effect, however different the 
circumstances, the nationalities, the climate; however remote from 
each other the localities ; however great the intervals of time or of 
ages ? 

“At the Easter festival of the year 1514, a crusade against the 
Turks is preached in Hungary. In the course of twenty days, sixty 
thousand crusaders, mostly slaves or serfs, are armed and ready to 
march. Their masters, the nobles, oppose the movement, for every 
crusader beeame a freeman, Two of the inferior order of the clergy 
exhort the people to perseverance. George Doschka, sprung from the 
lowest order of the people, but whose valor and whose talents had 
raised him to the rank of nobility, places himself at the head of the 
serfs. The just hatred long entertained by them against their oppres- 
sors bursts forth in all its fierceness. A war between the parties ensues, 
distinguished by cruelties almost unparalleled. After fowr months 
the serfs are entirely defeated in battle. Doschka is taken prisoner. 
His brother, whose life he had implored to be spared, is immediately 
beheaded before his face. An iron throne is constructed ; this is made 
red hot, and loaded with chains; he is forced into it; a sceptre of 
glowing iron is placed in his hand, and a burning crown upon his 
head. Nine of his companions, who had been kept without food till 
they had become ravenous with hunger, are now brought out, and 
with swords and lances driven up to the place of torture, where it is 
yelled aloud to them that they might save their lives 7f they will con- 
sent to eat of the flesh of their leader, Three of them prefer death ; 
the other six attempt the horrible meal before the life of Doschka is 
extinct.” The actors in the above drama had not been “ godlessly” 
educated. 

During the War of Independence in the Netherlands, carried 
on by that pious bloodhound, the Duke of Alva, in the name 
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and on behalf of his equally pious master, “ His Most Catholic 
Majesty,” Philip the Second of Spain, the city of Zutphen having 
surrendered at discretion, the Spanish commander ordered all the 
magistrates, all the Protestant ministers, and fifteen hundred of the 
principal inhabitants of the place to be executed, and the city 
to be given over to the tender mercies of the soldiers — Alva’s 
soldiers! and these fighting for the faith! They seized upon the 
inhabitants, held them over a slow fire, mutilated them. Some they 
suspended by their feet and seared their bodies with red-hot irons ; 
they violated their wives and daughters in the presence of their hus- 
bands and fathers, whose throats they then eut. They then suspended 
the women by one foot and hacked the bodies to pieces; and lastly, 
tied the living brothers to the mutilated corpses of their sisters, threw 
them upon the expiring bodies of their parents, and burnt them.* It 
is useless to say that both Alva and his army had been “ thoroughly 
indoctrinated.” 

Acts as monstrous are related as having been committed against 
the Waldenses and Albigenses, and in other parts of Holland, in Ire- 
land, and by the crusaders in the Holy Land, ete. ; and even so late as 
the year 1815, in the south of France, “ murder and incendiarism ” 


was the order of the day, 
(To be continued.) 





GOD’S TRUTH AND MAN’S TRUTH. 
BY CHARLOTTE MONTEFIORE. 


Tue whole universe is illumined by God’s truth-revolving spheres ; 
the skies, the earth, human life, and human destiny are made bright 
and beautiful by the Creator’s eternal faithfulness. We look up to 
Nature as to a friend, because her great Master has made her works 
works of truth. We. feel that her sunshine and her loveliness, 
that her power and sublimity are all true, that she charms by no false 
smiles, allures by no false colors, puts forth no assumption that she 
sannot carry out, and no power that she cannot vindicate—and so we 
love and confide in nature, repose upon her breast as upon a mother’s, 
and listen to her lessons as to a safe and holy teacher. 

Our religious faith reposes upon God’s immutable truth ; the i im- 
mortal and spiritual being derives his moral glory from iis inmost 
conviction of the truth of the Divinity, the Divinity that is above, 


by Stestdhundige Ginnie der Spaansche Oorlogen in de Nederlanden. 
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around, and within him. It is the anchor of the hopes that are shared 
by all mankind, the deep, unfathomable hopes we all entertain of the 
existence of a Supreme Being, of an overruling Providence, and of 
the immortality of man. 

Judaism is built upon the verity of God’s Word. Since the Law 
was proclaimed amidst the thunders of Sinai, and the loving covenant 
sealed between the Almighty Father and the released bondsmen of 
Egypt, centuries have paseed away. Since the light of that moral 
revelation dawned upon the wilderness, what changes and revolutions 
has time not effected! Since then nations have risen into greatness 
and sunk into oblivion ; empires have been established and have de- 
clined ; creeds after creeds have erected altars on which they have 
shrined their deities, and creeds, and altars, and deities have been 
alike overthrown ; whole races have been exterminated from off the 
face of the earth; whilst yet, amidst the havocs and the wrecks of 
time, Judaism exists, for it is founded upon an imperishable basis, 
God’s infinite truth, We who are still the byword, the proverb, the 
scorn and astonishment of the nations among whom our scattered race 
abide, and who in many lands have yet to bear a heavy burden of con- 
tumely and degradation, we may well feel that we have no safe shelter 
but beneath the wide-spreading wings of Eternal Faithfulness. We 
know that, in spite of the tribulations that sadden our career, in spite 
of the dense clouds that shroud our horizon, that the glorious destiny 
predicted for Israel will yet be realized. God’s Word hath declared it, 
and in that Word we may fully confide. 

There are epochs in each man’s life when the deep waves of anguish 
overwhelm us, and at such moments, tempest-tossed upon a wild sea 
of grief, we might be led to question God’s love and mercy, but that 
Tlis truth, immutable and firm, rises above the depths of our despair, 
and we cling to it, even as the shipwrecked mariner clings to the 
plank that bears him through surging tides and battling waves insatety 
to the shore. Who has not felt, when trouble after trouble has come 
upon us, when harassing cares and anxieties have rapidly succeeded 
each other, perplexing and haunting us with the dread of yet greater 
and impending evils, who has not felt that earth’s burdens would be 
too great to bear had we not God as a stronghold and a refuge? did 
we not know that all His promises to those who suffer in meekness 
and in patience will be fulfilled? did we not feel assured that those 
who sow in tears shall reap in joy? And in this full conviction of 
God’s truth the weary mind and heart are soothed and strengthened. 
Who also, whilst watching the ebbing life of the long-loved wl lov- 
ing, have not felt their own life grow cold within them, and the pulses 
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of their hearts stayed by the freezing grasp of a withering despair; 
and then at the thrilling remembrance that the departing are not lost, 
but returning to the God of truth, who also has not felt their whole 
being awake again to life, to hope, even to a solemn joy, a hallowed 
rejoicing that the dear one will be safe and free at last? Thus we 
may say with the Psalmist, in the agony of our beravement and in the 
conflict of our trials, “ Thy merey, O God, is above the heavens ; thy 
truth reacheth unto the clouds.” 

In contemplating and adoring the Eternal Faithfulness, upon which 
we build, as on a rock, our hopes both in time and in eternity, we are 
led to ask ourselves, Is man’s truth in harmony with nature’s truth 
and with God’s truth? Do we render back to the Almighty some 
portion of the truth with which He blesses us? Do we give our 
tellow-creatures some measure of that truth that God bestows upon 
His children? This divine attribute of the Supreme Being has been 
clearly and fully revealed to us, has been conspicuously displayed in 
all God’s works, that it may become the great example of our lives, 
the authority whose guiding influence we acknowledge and whose 
dictates we obey. As crystal waters reflect the orb of day, so should 
the human mind, transparent as pellucid streams, reflect God’s truth ; 
and as the sun dispels surrounding fog and mist, so should God’s truth, 
the light of His moral universe, dissipate the mental and the moral’ 
clouds that would otherwise shroud us in darkness. Without truth 
there can be no spiritual affinity between man and his Creator; it is 
the link that binds most indissolubly together the child of earth to the 
Almighty Father; and this affinity is religion, is worship, is prayer, 
is holiness and virtue. Truth is the groundwork of all piety, the 
pedestal upon which all virtue has to be raised. It is building upon 
sand when we build upon any other foundation, it is placing ourselves 
at the mercy of every adverse wind, of every conflict and change. 
Without truth our minds become barometers, recording not our own 
principles and state, but the variations.in the moral atmosphere 
around us, a continual shifting up and down, with little reference to 
the inner being’s real thoughts or opinions. 

As this is a world of probation and of discipline, in which we have 
to contend in order to conquer, in which we are assailed by tempta-— 
tions in order to gain strength and nobleness by resistance, so our 
rectitude is exposed to trial that it may be not the truth only of inno- 
cence and inexperience, but of dignity and principle, which knows 
what it embraces and what it relinquishes. We shall find it an ardu- 
ous, though the noblest of tasks, to preserve, throughout our career, an 
unsullied integrity. The mind that through an active and ambitious 
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manhood, and through the weakness and weariness of age, has main- 
tained a pure rectitude and a lofty independence, that mind has drawn 
near to the Divine Creator, has won for itself the most godlike 
quality—the quality that God displays to us as His most glorious 
attribute. 

When, in the presence of nature or beneath the influence of God’s 
Word, we survey the majesty and beauty of truth, we can hardly under- 
stand how it is not the vital principle of our existence, the great law 
of our lives ; but when, from the house of prayer, from the retirement 
of our thoughts, from the solitude or calm of green fields and meadows 
that smile up into God’s heavens, we go back into the world to mingle 
in its warfare and its vanities, that which a little moment before we 
owned as supreme is forgotten, and our soul, so happy erstwhile in 
its freedom, submits itself once more to a tyrannical master. Unable 
to attain our worldly views or purposes without a deviation from 
truth, we assume a character and we play a part, or we put in the 
background and cover up the principles and the feelings that might, 
if discovered, mar our success. 

The ambition of some individuals is to be looked up to as saints, is 
to play a conspicuous part in the religious world; and so the outward 
garb of sanctity is assumed, the public forms and rites of their creed 
are strictly performed, whilst the mind and heart are left in ignorance 
of its spirit, and the world perhaps applauds, whilst God is mocked 
by a hypocritical worship. 

Wealth, with its pomp and luxuries, is the good coveted by others, 
and, in their endeavor to equal or outstrip in the race the competitors 
by whom they are surrounded, they have recourse to intrigue and to 
dissimulation. The warehouse, the wharf, the lawyer’s office, the 
shop, the merchant’s counting- bismniie, how often are they the witnesses 
of crooked transactions and ignoble deceptions ? 

Others are eager to gain fame and distinction, and no matter how, 
so that the purpose is achieved, and the wreath, the trumpet praise, 
obtained ; and in this struggle after earth’s lofty honors, the bar, the 
senate, the pulpit even, send forth plausible, talented, and flattering 
but false arguments, pleadings, and doctrines, by which the golden 
meed is won, but the mind’s rectitude is tarnished and its indepen- 
dence lost. 

Others have no dearer object than to sail smoothly down the stream 
of life, to run upon no rocks, or to meet no counter-current, so they 
choose a well-known course, where they can navigate their bark in 
ease, and glide along “with pleasure at the helm and youth at the 
prow;” whilst yet, perhaps, conscience not all asleep, a sense of 
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duty not quite dormant, is urging them to another path. How many 
convictions true and noble are thrust back into silence and dark- 
ness, because they are not expedient or safe, or worldly wise or worldly 
useful! And the life that might have been made honorable and 
great through maintaining and exposing these very convictions be- 
comes but a well-acted falsehood. O world !—not God’s earth, but 
man’s world,—what cowards and what renegades you make of us; 
beneath your influence and your ministry what a masquerade do we 
make of human life, going to the very grave with a false reputation 
and a false character, dressed up to the very last in a contemptible 
disguise ! 

We, who are the disciples of a religion that places us in the im- 
mediate presence of an All-seeing God, beneath the unslumbering eye 
of infinite truth, we should, of all people, be the most faithful and 
zealous adherents of truth; yet’ unhappily, most unhappily, cireum- 
stances over which we had no control, have impaired that deep fidelity, 
that perfect rectitude, which should have been Israel’s noblest in- 
heritance—a bequest passing unsullied and undiminished from father 
to son. 

The persecution of centuries, the compulsion and violence, the 
fierce bigotry and enmity, by which we were assailed, have unfortu- 
nately too often entailed upon us a love of mystery, a dexterity in 
trickery, and a pleasure in intrigue. We were hunted down, tracked 
like wild beasts from home to home, despoiled of our possessions, de- 
prived of our prerogatives: our best, or indeed our only chance of 
safety was to wear a mask, was to conceal our religion, our name, and 
our fortune beneath an impenetrable mystery. We were compelled 
to worship God in the strictest seclusion, to offer up our united prayers 
in chambers where no.windows opening to God’s blue skies might betray 
our secret purpose, and to whisper, instead of singing with gladful voices, 
the choral anthems of praise and love, so that no sound of Hebrew psalm 
and melody might reach the outer air. We wore, so as not to attract 
attention, poor and faded garments in public, lived in mean-looking 
houses, and only when in the privacy of home could we assume the 
appearance and indulge in the luxury befitting our station. We 
adopted the ignoble callings that were thrown open to us, whilst we 
earried on beneath some disguise the vocation more suited to our tastes 
or talents, but which was interdicted by intolerance and by oppres- 
sive laws. We led, therefore, almost simultaneously, two lives, one 
false, one real; but they necessarily mingled, the impure sullying 
the pure, the fictitious degrading the true. What at first was most 
painful or irksome, and felt and resented as a barbarous indignity, 
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became less and less odious, as it developed by exercise fatal propen- 
sities and talents. A vice that grows, even though by necessity, 
familiar to us, soon ceases to be regarded as a vice; we learn to look 
upon it in another light and give it some other name. An evil, there- 
fore, born and taken root amongst a people, who shall say to what 
extent it shall not spread, or when it will be exterminated ? 

In those dark and wretched ages money occasionally obtained for us 
the prerogatives which should only have been accorded to virtue, and 
money, naturally, became a first object ; an idol that we enshrined in our 
hearts, and to which we paid an unworthy homage. The urgent 
necessity for wealth wherewith to satisfy the rapacity of kings and 
governments and the cupidity of a sordid priesthood, wherewith to 
purchase a temporary shelter and protection, has long since passed 
away. Dut the disposition, the taste, the love, that necessity awoke, 
and kept whetted so keenly, has not passed away: feelings are heredi- 
tary, and our affection and our reverence linger round the idol which 
still remains on its pedestal. The love of money, the fear and dread 
of poverty, that exists among us, are the chief causes that lead us in 
the present day to deception and falsehood. They take away our in- 
dependence, and without independence there can be no truth. The 
man whose dearest interests are his worldly interests, whose highest 
aim in life is to increase his store of worldly good, dare not act boldly, 
dare not speak out bravely, dare not give expression to his inmost 
thought, or utterance to his deepest convictions. Truth might stand 
in the way of his success, might prove obnoxious in some influential 
quarter, might offend the patron on whose interest his advance de- 
pends, and so it is repressed and concealed, resigning its place to sub- 
servience or flattery, or to a discreet reserve which ever answers best 
the purpose of his personal aggrandizement. We must learn to value 
less earth’s vanities and earth’s grandeurs. We must learn to honor 
our fellow-creatures for what they are, not for what they have. We 
must learn to see through their fine clothes or their coarse garments, 
and put neither their poverty nor their wealth, but their inner worth, 
in the scale when we weigh their merits. Till we do this we shall 
never put forth truth ourselves, or see it realized in others. 

The rich do wrong, very wrong, to blazon forth their wealth, as if it 
brought them all the happiness that its prospect holds out. They act 
a falsehood by so doing, and a most pernicious one, to a large class of 
their brethren. They know by experience that the power of money 
is, after all, but a limited one, and that there are blessings innumera- 
ble which wealth cannot purchase. They know that bitter tears are 
shed in gorgeous mansions; that the dullest moments are spent 
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on velvet sofas, and wearied hours by the side of sculptured 
hearths, and that heavy, aching hearts are borne along in the gilded 
carriages that roll so pompously past us. There is little, much too 
little, intercourse between the different classes of society, but that little 
would be of some avail were it carried on in truth; but as it is, the 
rich man spreads an untruth when he goes amongst or calls his poorer 
brethren to him. THe affects an air of such superiority and grandeur 
that the poor man can but believe that wealth exalts us above the 
common evils of humanity, and he must, as a necessary consequence, 
yearn to procure the good that thus appears to confer such privileges, 
and bestow such immunities. Could the poor man but see into the 
disquietudes of the moneyed man’s life he might learn to be content with 
a simple existence, and seek the true and lasting, instead of running 
after shadows and grasping at bubbles. Could we all, the affluent and 
the poor, but learn to estimate money at its real value, we should not 
any of us be in such a terrible hurry to get rich; and it is this eager 
haste, this trembling anxiety to secure the prize, that induces us to be 
little serupulous about the ways and means we employ. We must 
climb the ladder of fortune as fast or faster than our neighbors, and in 
the steep ascent who shall say what false steps are not taken, what 
slips are not made? but when the summit is gained, few among us 
care to know or to remember what sacrifices of honesty and indepen- 
dence have been made, what dereliction of principle it has cost, and 
what stain it has left upon our integrity. 
(To be continued.) 





ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF KING DAVID. 


BY DR. J. L. LEVISON, 


(Continued from page 298.) 


WE next hear of David when the mental indisposition of Saul ren- 
dered him gloomy and melancholy, and he was invited by the king for 
his great skill in music, on the suggestion of an officer of the court. 

He must, therefore, have acquired a reputation for an exquisite per- 
ception of melody, and probably for improvising on subjects capable of 
exciting a lively interest in his hearers, by singing his own extempore 
compositions, and accompanying himself on the harp. And so great 
must have been his execution, that whenever he played, the mind of 
Saul was calmed and refreshed.* 





* This view is not speculative, for in comparativcly modern times the Bards united 
with a love of music also a taste for poetry, and when called to play to their chiefs, 
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We may therefore presume that David had cultivated the sister arts 
(music and poetry), and that they influenced his mind at all periods of 
his life, even before he composed his imperishable psalms ; and that 
he had not only the soul of a poet, but with his venerative sentiment 
tended to inspire him with the highest themes for human contempla- 
tion,—man and his relation to God. 

When he visited the court of Saul, he may not then have devoted 
himself to those higher flights of his muse for which he was subse- 
quently celebrated; but have confined his compositions to the ode 
and epic forms, in which the deeds of Saul were sung, and his magna- 
nimity eulogized. We come to this conclusion from the fact that the 
king was vain and jealous, and these depressing passions have a ten- 
dency to render the individual disposed to extremes of excitement, 
sometimes buisterous, and at many periods nervous, discontented, and 
melancholy.* 

The first intimation which David gave of his warlike powers took 
place when Goliath, a giant-like Philistine, challenged any one from the 
hosts of Israel to decide the war by a single combat. His enormous 
strength and great agility in the use of his ponderous arms struck every 
one with dread, so that we may suppose that this boaster became more 
insolent and contumacious. In his tirst challenge Goliath said: “ Why 
are you come to set your battle in array? Am not I a Philistine, and 
ye are the servants of Saul? Choose you a man for you, and let him 
come down to me: if he is able to fight with me and kill me, then we 
will be your servants: but if I prevail against him and kill him, then 
you shall be our servants and serve us.” And when there was not any 
champion to respond for Israel, he used more taunting language: ° 1 
defy the armies of Saul—give me a man that we may fight together.” 





they eulogized their prowess on the battle-field, or else recited their loves, their joys, 
and griefs, as induced by domestic or national events. So that they were in requisition 
to rouse the warriors to energetic action, to soothe the melancholy of survivors, and to 
excite mirthfulness and joyousness at the festive board. 

* Our reason for supposing that David adopted the epic form for his first poetical ef- 
forts, is based on a knowledge of the human mind and its periods of development. 
And a writer in one of the Cyclopedia confirms this view of the subject. He says: 
‘* From what we know of the operations of our minds, and the analogy which subsists 
between the growth of the individual and national intellect, it appears most natural 
that the epic should be the earliest species of poetry. A child, borne into a crowd of 
circumstances, all claiming his attention and exciting his interest, busies himself with 
the external world long before it ever occurs to him to examine what is going on within 
himself. Nay, more than this, his imagination, the idealizing faculty, takes the models 
of its exertions entirely from the external world. His dreams, his reveries, his waking 
fancies are active and epical, as any one who has watched children must acknowledge ; 
but the time when he begins to notice his own thoughts and feelings (the lyrical age) 
does not come till later. 
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When Saul and his army heard the taunting manner in which this 
challenge was made, “they were greatly dismayed;” and we may 
therefore comprehend their surprise when David proposed meeting 
Goliath on his own terms. Ilis proffered services were treated with. 
some contemptuous pity, that such a youth should have the temerity 
to offer to do what the veterans in the army dared not. 

This proposal of David was, however, told to Saul, and he sent for 
him—told him that he was not able to go and fight the Philistine, who 
was a warrior of renown, and he an inexperienced youth. But he told 
the king of some of his deeds of daring, how he rescued a lamb seized 
by a lion and slew him, and defiantly added, that he would treat this 
uncircumcised boaster in a similar manner, “ For he hath defied the 
armies of the living God.” This noble conduct and true piety of the 
young warrior struck the king, so that he bade him go, adding, “ May 
the Lord be with you.” 

David must have had, besides the mental qualities we have mentioned, 
an irun frame and the most invincible courage; but his reason for 
undertaking to battle for his people originated in a strong faith that 
he would be permitted to punish an insolent and boasting idolater. 

The scene itself must have been most exciting to both armies. We 
shall attempt some description of it as realized by our own mind. 
Midway between the hosts of the Philistines and the Israelites might 
be seen a neutral space on which stood a man of colossal size and stal- 
wart frame, covered with armor, and holding in one hand a ponderous 
sword, and in the other a massive shield, repeating with stentorian 
voice his detiant challenge ; and we perceive advancing towards him a 
handsome young man of middle stature, unarmed and unpretending, 
yet with perfect calmness and presence of mind to show he is no com- 
monplace personage; and when he takes up the gauntlet, and offers to 
meet in mortal combat with this insolent, boasting enemy of his king 
and country, he is treated with contempt by the sturdy Goliath, as if 
it would be beneath his dignity to fight with such a stripling, whe 
there were experienced warriors in the camp of Saul. David, as he 
stood undaunted and unabashed, still manifested a becoming modesty, 
by telling the Philistine that he did not trust to his own prowess. 
And taking a few pebbles from a brook, he placed one in his shepherd’s 
sling, and nerved by his strong faith, he hurled this simple missile with 
such supernatural force, and with such an unerring aim, that it not 
only cracked the frontal bone, but penetrated into the brain itself, and 
Goliath fell to the earth like a felled ox, to the great consternation of 
his own people, and amidst the shouts and exultations of the hosts of 
-srael ! 


Vor. II.—22 
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To give ocular evidence that Goliath was actually killed, David took 
his sword, cut off his head, and carried both, with the shield of the 
dead warrior, to lay as trophies at the feet of Saul. Still we find him 
not presuming on his great effort or arrogating any merit or praise for 
the act, which changed the fortunes of the day, and rendered his peo- 
ple victorious, instead of becoming vanquished by the Philistines and 
then prisoners of war. 

After this great event, David was put into command, and he led the 
army of Saul in pursuit of the Philistines, whom they routed and 
destroyed everywhere, as they were so greatly dismayed at the destruc- 
tion of their champion. The very name of David inspired them with 
terror, but the youthful commander did not relax from using every effort 
to turn their fear to advantage; he fought himself most bravely, and 
his courage and energy became sympathetic, so that his followers per- 
formed prodigies of valor, and for the time rid the land of their 
marauding neighbors. When the Israelites returned victorious, the 
women, in admiration of the dauntless courage of the young soldier, 
chanted forth his praise, declaring, “that though Saul had slain his 
thousands, David had slain his tens of thousands,” and this very eulo- 
gium became a predisposing cause of the king’s jealousy, and for the 
inveterate hatred he cherished against him. Many instances of savage 
conduct and unjust persecution occurred, which so embittered the life 
of the noble youth—this model of a patriot—that he had to fly from 
the imminent danger by which he was threatened by the mad king. 

Had the latter been in a sane condition of mind, his conduct would 
not have been an exhibition of such undisguised, culpable ingratitude 
and injustice. But the very success of David rankled the jealous 
nature of Saul, and his inveterate enmity towards him is not only an 
additional proof of his mental alienation, but also a very strong evi- 
dence of the natural inferiority of his mind. And so intense was his 
malignity against David, that though he had had symptoms of insanity 
previously, the circumstances which caused his praises to be regarded 
as inferior to David rendered him a confirmed maniac. And what 
is curious to the student of psychology, there was manifested 
withal great cunning and duplicity, and a plausibility which might 
deceive persons unacquainted with the different phases of this most 
lamentable of all human maladies. Strange that the narrator should 
correctly term the affection “ an evil spirit ;” and we believe that most 
forms of insanity are the result of abuses of the animal propensities. 


(To be continued. ) 





BABETTE. 
BY PHILIP BART. 
CHAPTER XXV. 


Ir was fully four days before the Intendant made his presence 
known either by sign or word. Occasional brief notes would. be re- 
ceived by the Baroness, simply relating to some few wants, necessary 
for building purposes, and requisitions for food. The roads to the 
river-side, though not absolutely impassable, still precluded anything 
like easy locomotion. The Baroness from time to time vaguely hinted 
that she was going to superintend the work, and even a carriage would 
be ordered out, but somehow or other she seemed to think better of 
it, on hearing of the difficulties of the route, and remained at home. 
The weather even was not propitious, for though the rain had partially 
ceased, the skies remained threatening and overcast. In fact, there 
was work enough for an active person at home. Petitioners of every 
kind, from well-to-do farmers to the humblest peasants, besieged the 
residence. Demands were made for every conceivable thing, which 
had been lost or destroyed by the inundation. Letters innumerable 
had to be written. The government sent long communications to the 
Baroness, requiring information on a thousand and one questions, and 
the grand Lady and her secretary Babette were kept busy with pen 
and ink, and no doubt despatched a great deal of business in a very 
prompt manner, but got very weary and tired of it. Melanie, too, set 
hard at work, doing the ornamental portions of the work, such as seal- 
ing the letters, with great superfluity of wax, and consequent burning 
of her delicate fingers. 

At last, on the morning of the fifth day, just as the ladies were groan- 
ing over an excess of work, a huge pile of letters having been handed 
them, which the servant had placed on the breakfast-table, the gallop 
of a horse was heard approaching the house. 

“Some more letters, I suppose,” said the Baroness, “as if we had 
not enough of them already to answer. Why on earth the government 
don’t send down a commissioner of their own, and a half-dozen clerks, 
to attend to this matter, 1 cannot imagine. I shall this very day 
write a sharp note about it. Here have we been for this last week 
working as if our lives depended on it, and the thanks we shall 
receive for it, from high quarters, will be some windy compliments, 
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and nothing else. I have my own people to attend to, and that is suf- 
ficient to engross all our time. The fact is, my being somewhat con- 
spicuous in this section of His Majesty’s domains has, I suppose, put it 
into the noddle of the august party who manages these questions of 
relief, that I must be the only man in the. neighborhood. However, 
I got a note last night that lifts a load off my mind; the Intendant 
deigns to leave the river-side to-day, and will present himself to us. 
See who that is coming, Babette.” 

Babette went to the window, withdrew the heavy curtain, made no 
motion of surprise, and said, “ It is the Intendant.” 

“Well then, young ladies, he must breakfast with us—and give an 
account of himself.” 

Presently a servant entered and announced the gentleman, and 
received instructions to bid him enter. ‘The gentleman declines, and 
says that, splashed with mud from head to foot, he is not presentable.” 

‘‘ Babette, will you go out and bid him come in. Just say to him, 
that this disinclination of his to appear before us not in full dress is 
supremely ridiculous. Tell him breakfast is just served, and that 
we all expect him, all of us; and that it is not the custom in this 
country for a lady who has a person in her employ, no matter what 
may be his position, to sue for his presence,”—the Baroness was losing 
her temper— just tell him, we bid him come ;” and here, by one of 
those sudden caprices of which the woman was capable, she added; 
“ Babette, say something kind to him; you may tell him how much 
we appreciate his services, and all that kind of thing, and bid him not 
make a dunce of himself. So much work has irritated me. 1 suppose 
the mass of letters we have received to-day has put me out of humor. 
There, go, and don’t tremble so, or Melanie will see you.” 

There stood the Intendant in the Baroness’s oflice, by no means an 
elegant object. ‘A good deal of hard work seemed to have told on him. 
Perhaps the man had not shaved nor changed his clothes for a week ; 
but still there was something strong and salient in his appearance, as 
he leant against the mantlepiece, a trifle haggard, it is true, with his 
clothes hanging limp and rather ragged on his slight but well-knit 
frame. As Babette entered he changed his position, and moved to- 
wards her. It would have been more fitting, perhaps more in accord- 
ance with the stereotyped expressions used towards heroines, if we 
should have represented Babette as casting her eyes meekly on the 
ground. Quite on the contrary, she looked at him, if not keenly, at 
least searchingly. His were the first words. 

“ Mademoiselle Babette,” he said, extending his hand, “I owe you 
quite an apology for a certain amount of rudeness I must have been 
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guilty of when I last saw you. Manners and customs are so different. 
With us, men seek the posts of danger, and women who- venture 
where men only ought to go are thought sometimes to be out of place. 
I must confess, that seeing you—when you first came to the scene of 
the inundation—when that soldier carried you across the stream— 
almost made me angry. Whether to take care of you, or the woman 
in the river, for some time was debated in my mind, and it took more 
effort on my part than you may imagine.” 

“Then you did see me?” said Babette, taking his hand, “and I am 
so sorry to have been de trop. But—” and now she hung down her 
head, and said in an anxious voice, “if you only knew how much I 
had to ask you. That drowning woman whom you saved, could not 
have had greater anxieties than mine. I must tell you all—even if 
you despise me after it. I must tell you the abject, terrible humilia- 
tions I have suffered. You went to my country, to the village I was 
born in; you must have seen my poor uncle, then ?” 

“Who, David? your good uncle David? why, Mademoiselle Ba- 
bette, I spent three whole days with him, and your aunt. Dear, honest 
old people, true types of that grand patriarchal race of ours which 
are fast passing away !” 

“ And did they speak of me?” 

“ At first, I must confess, the uncle did so guardedly, until he knew 
we were of the same race. Then he opened his heart to me, and the 
name of a certain officer here, he told me, had been coupled with your 
own. I, Mademoiselle Babette, before I left, had made a careful inqui- 
ry into this matter, because ”—and here he again took Babette’s hand 
— because, though I had seen you but twice or thrice, there was felt 
by me more than a passing interest in you. Yourcharacter required no 
vindication on my part. Your uncle blessed me when I parted, and 
bid me give you all his love. God bless the old man! he took me 
to where the quiet graves of my forefathers lay so peacefully—for, 
Mademoiselle, my visit to this land was almost a pilgrimage. There, 
cease those tears. Let me add—for I know more of your troubles than 
you imagine—I have even dared to do what I must have your forgive- 
ness about. I have presumed to talk to the captain about you, and 
from him I heard the true history of all this trouble; and from having 
been somewhat of a fearful character to you—though he swears to me 
he wanted you to marry him—he is now quite passive, and desires your 
friendship.” 

“And you never believed a word of it?” asked Babette, “ of all 
these terrible lies, bruited, I know not how, among my people? It is 
fearful for me to talk to you thus calmly as I do now, but I have 
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wanted to die a thousand times, and have had no hope on earth. See, 
I trust implicitly in you, my hand is in yours. Will you promise me 
one thing? Life is weary to me now, or at least will be. I am outof 
place here. The Baroness is all kindness to me, but I cannot live over 
again my life here. The residence, with all its elegance—these fine 
clothes I wear—are hateful to me. My place is with my uncle; there 
I may find that peace and quiet which I want. The Baroness thinks 
much of you, and in the place you will occupy on her domain, you 
will in time be able to exert great influence over her. Prevail on her 
tolet megohome. She has been a mother to me,and I love her dearly ; 
but yet I never can be happy here. Iam wilful, capricious, and might, 
surrounded as I am with every comfort and elegance of life, suddenly 
run away, if I was thwarted. I suppose it is in the race to develop at 
times this same instinct, as do birds or animals, of flying to the spot 
where they were born. I know I am incoherent, but I have been 
so unhappy—am even now making myself pitiable by begging you, 
sir, to intercede for me; and am trampling down all maidenly pride. 
But ”—here she paused—“ our interview has lasted long enough; we 
will have an opportunity of seeing one another again. The Baroness 
bids me ask you to breakfast. Pray, will you come?” Then Babette 
resumed what was uppermost in her mind. “Thank God for your good 
vpinion of me. Yousee, I never met one of my race yet who was— 
who was—” 

“What, Mademoiselle Babette?” said her listener, stillretaining the 
hand which she had unconsciously given him. 

“ My equal in education, who knew something of that higher yet 
more holy world,” she answered simply; then she stopped, and her 
tace was suffused with blushes. 

“Only that?” he asked, looking her wistfully in the face. 

“T cannot, must not say more. You say—I scarcely understood you 
rightly—that your people came from my poor village in the Red coun- 
try. Some day I may set you right as to genealogies. I have them 
all at my fingers’ ends.” 

“ Yes, it was a father of mine who came from there, scarce forty 
years ago, and we are somewhat related ; let that account for the inter- 
est I have dared to take in you.” 

“Ts it possible!” Here Babette clapped her hands. 

“Only a fifth or sixth cousin, according to your aunt, but your uncle 
denies it. Queer, if I should claim Ezra as an uncle, would it not?” 

“Ezra! and you know about him, and Moses—did you meet him?” 
asked the girl anxiously. 

“Yes, mademoiselle—a sorry scamp. I am supposed to be a good 
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judge of a horse, but I must say I never was so outwitted by any hu- 
man being in my life as I was by him. However, if a good sound 
thrashing is to be placed to my credit, I think Moses got a payment in 
full, with interest.” 

“ But breakfast, sir; I had forgotten all about it. The Baroness 
begs me to say that you are to come, booted and spurred, muddy as 
you are. She will brook no refusal, and is rather out of temper at 
your refusal.” 

“ What kind of a lady is your mistress ? ” 

“The best, the kindest in the world—somewhat exacting, but as 
far as her Intendant goes, inclined much in his favor.” 

“ TIave you ever said a kind word for this Intendant ¢” 

“JT do not know, sir; I do not think he has ever been abused in my 
presence.” 

“Ts it the custom of high-born ladies in this country to invite their 
stewards to breakfast with them ?” 

“No, sir; no one is more exclusive than the Baroness, but she 
makes an exception in your case.” 

“ ‘Why should she ?” 

“*T do not know why.” 

“ Do you ask me to breakfast with her? Will you be present?” 

“T will; but what difference does that make? You must have 
ridden far this morning, and must be hungry.” 

“Tungry as a wolf, and cross and surly besides,” was the reply, 
though the speaker’s looks belied him. 

. Why ? ?” asked Babette. 

“ Because—I half repent me of a promise made which I must re- 
respect—-to think that I have agreed to serve your mistress for an 
unlimited time.” 

“ And will you not keep your promise?” asked Babette, anxiously. 

“ Just as solemnly as Jacob labored for Laban ;” said the gentle- 
man; “but Jacob’s toil was not without its reward.” 

Babette was silent now—as her heart beat quickly, convulsively 
within her. 

** Rachel was his final reward,” said her companion in a low voice, 
“and if I serve this great lady, will Babette be mine?” and here he 
bent down his head, as he almost whispered the words in her ear. 

The girl, strange to say, did not avert her. face, only now she 
seemed as if convulsed with emotion, and looked half amazed, half 
fearful. That she loved him dearly she was conscious of—that he had 
even cared for her—had more than given her passing thought, surpris- 
ed—astonished her. There was a moment of hesitancy on her part, 
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as he said, “ Babette, it might have been love at first sight. I know 
not. I have tried to analyze it, but cannot. I have never seen any 
woman as lovely as you are, that embodies as fully all my ideas of per- 
fection. There is no difference of origin between us. It is the merest 
chance that has given me fortune. Perhaps, if I had been born 
in the village—poor little hamlet—and grown to man’s estate, I 
might have been your suitor. Do you think now that I would have 
ever consented to have remained in this out-of-the-way place, this 
pompous old residence, with this grand lady, in the position of a mine- 
inspector, if I had not had ultimate views of my own? I wanted to 
know you better. In point of birth and education we are the same. 
There, I promise to ask the Baroness to let you leave her and go to the 
village again—only it must be with me. We shall make a little episode 
of it. See, dear Babette, you shall see the uncle and aunt once more ; 
and then I shall come and sue for you. This place may be hateful to 
you, and I respect your feelings, and it is better that you should go to 
them. You do not reply tome? Have I been too abrupt ? Will you not 
trust your life in my keeping? I cannot live forever in this country. 
The old uncle and aunt shall follow us to America. I would not 
separate you from them.” 

The girl hesitated no longer ; she loved deeply, passionately, and he 
folded her within his arms. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tue sequel is a short one. Shortly afterwards Babette left, notwith- 
standing the numerous obstructions placed in the way by the Baroness, 
for the Red country. The Intendant worked manfully at his lead» 
mines, and they were successful far beyond the Baroness’s expectations. 
Leaves of absence, somewhat more frequent than the grand lady liked 
to allow, had to be granted. Matters worked on charmingly, until 
within a month or so of the expiration of the time of service, when the 
Baroness one day said to her Intendant, “ What is this I hear of your 
intended departure for America? Nonsense, man, you are too useful 
tome. It is all arranged ; see here, the court people have thought 
well enough of my work, at the time of the inundation, to be exceed- 
ingly civil to me, and, desirous of giving expression to their well wishes, 
have intimated to me that they would only be too glad to show it in 
some tangible way. As most of the real work was dows by you, and I 
have written them fully about it, the state minister asks whether you 
would not like to wear a certain little black ribbon edged with red, 
with a little decoration to it, as a reward for your services; or, if not 
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that, wants to know what you would like. Take the decoration ; 
it would be so nice for me to have the right to order about a man with 
decoration.” 

“Your pardon, madam, I want none of these baubles! ” 

“ How, you despise them?” 

“Not precisely ; but I am bred not to believein them. The reward 
I want is that you relieve me from work here.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“T can forfeit my wages any time.” 

“Tt is not a question of wages between us, I hope. You have in- 
creased my income wonderfully, and I could not spare you, now that 
Babette has gone, and that Melanie has married the captain. I feel 
absolutely alone here, and Babette—what a queer whim, to leave me and 
immure herself in her miserable village, and to write me but once a 
month. In fact, my dear sir, it has been a bitter disappointment to 
me, after all.” 

“How, gracious lady? I have.trained your people to such perfec- 
tion that there are half a dozen of them in the smelting-house who 
can do the work now quite as well as I can, and my salary is just so 
much loss to you.” 

* Much you think about salary, when you have not drawn a single 
penny, so far. Then again, I have to complain that one never sees 
you at the Residence, without the most ceremonious invitation is given 
to you. Melanie and the Captain both declare that you are the most 
egregious aristocrat they ever met with; nevertheless, some how or 
other, my dear Intendant,” said the Baroness, “ we can’t help but ad- 
mire your self-independence, though we sometimes wince at a certain 
authoritative way you have. I have wanted to open my heart to you 
forsome time. See, I am a spoilt woman; is it forty-eight or fifty Iam? 
—but had my son lived, he would have been, or I would have wanted 
him to have been, pretty much as you are—and, being a spoilt woman, 
which I suppose your astuteness has already discovered, it would most 
break my heart to let you go. The disappointment lies in this: I rarely 
make mistakes in my judgment of character. My protégés always do 
me credit. There was Babette; here is yourself. Why on earth did 
you not marry her? It was dreadfully stupid on your part. She was 
a proud girl, but I dare say would have had you, had you only tried 
long enough ; and you might have lived with me all your lives; but, 
though you are too polite to say so, you look as if you meant to say, 
it was none of my business. Say it sir, if you like.” 

“‘ My dear lady, the more I have been with you, the more I have 
reason to admire the strong traits of your character. If I wanted to 
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serve any one in this world, it would be yourself. The services, if any, 
I have rendered you, have been more than repaid by the implicit con. 
fidence you have placed in me. Returning to the reward the minister 
wishes to confer on me, the Captain was yesterday made the recipient 
of it, as he was quite as deserving of the decoration as I was, and his 
wife is delighted, as must be his mother-in-law. As to my not having 
drawn my salary, it is because you know I have no use for it. I have 
made no concealment that my means are ample, and that working for 
you has rather been for my pleasure than for my profit. There are two 
points answered. Now as to the third, about Mademoiselle Babette ; 
and, strange to say, that must enter into my plea for wanting to quit 
you.” — 

“ How, how! I do not understand,” said the Baroness. 

“Only this, that you must give me up instantly. I have made ar- 
rangements to be at her village a week from now—intend to marry 
her there and then, and will leave by the end of this month for the 
United States.” 

The Baroness seemed to lose her breath at this announcement. 
“ What, is it possible? Was it to the Red country you went when 
you were always off on leave of absence? And I did not know it? 
I am delighted! Was it a courtship regularly en régle? You are 
then almost my son. I must kiss you. Silly child, to absent herself 
from me. But it was right —and I never suspected it—but longed so 
that it might happen. Here, I don’t often speak about such things, 
but through .my husband’s veins ran a full tide of Jewish blood. 
Though he raised me through his talents to the position I now hold— 
I, high born—was so poor when I married him, that I most was starv- 
ing. When the period of prosperity came, I, through the absurd pre- 
judices of the times we lived in, once twitted him with hisorigin. He 
was a good, loving, able, talented man, but, heaven help me! such was 
the sensitiveness of his character, the delicacy of his organization, a 
system overworked by toil and care, that the single remark of mine, 
once spoken unwittingly, without thinking on my part, seemed as if 
to have made a lasting impression upon him. He forgave me, but I 
never forgave myself. In horror at the cruel words I had used, which 
had inflicted such a horrible wound, when he died I saw in myself 
almost his murderess. My life has been somewhat an expiation of 
my crime. There now, I must love you well, as much as I do Babette, 
to have told you all that. There, you may kiss me. But, if I do 
grant you two months, you have only given me your plans for one 
month ; that will be long enough to stay in the Red country; the 
second month you shall both of youspend with me. Youagree? At the 
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same time, you will be here, you see, and will be able to give the last 
finishing touch to the improvements you have started here. You see 
how the business part of my character always comes uppermost. Take . 
your leave of absence—it is granted. I can’t give up this habit of domi- 
neering ; so that when Babette and yourself come here, you may ex- 
pect to be ordered about as of old. Does Melanie and her husband 
know about it?” 

“Certainly ; they have been of the greatest aid and assistance to us 
in all this matter. The Captain and his wife go with me, to assist at 
the ceremony.” 

“Outwitted again. Decidedly, I am getting old. One thing I am 
determined about is, that the Captain shall resign and shall take your 
place here. Mind, you are to give him all your agricultural ideas. 
Here, take this ring; it is the one I love best, and give it to Babette.” 


* % * * * _  & * 


The story-teller’s slender strip of cloth is finished, and the shuttle is 
now put aside. During the weaving of it there came to the workman 
terrible illness—almost unto death. Many of the gaudy bits of thread, 
the richer tints, by lying so long untouched, got stained, dusted, and 
tangled. But all does not end in the making of the fabric; much may 
be. expected from the grace and fashion with which the stuff is worn. 
Bare facts themselves stand for little; their principal worth lies in 
their application. 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


To live long, it is necessary to live slowly.—Cicero. 

Fortune does not change men; it only unmasks them.—Madame 
Riccoboni. 

Labor rids us of three great evils—irksomeness, vice, and poverty. 
— Voltaire. 

To worship rightly is to love each other, each smile a hymn, each 
kindly deed a prayer.— Whittier. 
The best and most important part of every man’s education is that 
which he gives himself.— Gibbon. : 
Judge thyself with a judgment of sincerity, and thou wilt judge 
others with a judgment of charity.— Jason. 

Despise not any man, and do not spurn anything; for there is no 
man that has not his hone, nor is there anything that hae not its place. 
—Rabbi Ben Azai. 





SELF-CONTROL. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Ir we trace crime to its origin and secret lurking-place, we shall find, 
that like the mightiest rivers which ooze at first from mountain clefts 
or bubble forth out of insignificant fissures, gaining strength as they 
flow onward, and becoming impregnated with the various qualities of 
the soils through which they permeate ; so crime has its first beginning 
in some trifling and minute defection in the rock of life—the principle 
of self-control; and that as it increases in distance from its source, so 
it grows in enormity and takes up the qualities of the several strata 
of sins through which it passes, till it becomes, in a concrete form, the 
wicked life, the devastating cataract, that swallows up and destroys 
body and soul. 

Every page of the Bible teaches this experience. 

What was the first sin that brought death into the world but a breach 
of self-control? Our first parents failed in their primary religious 
duty—obedience. Tempted by that which appealed to the appetites, 
they yielded and partook of the fruit which seemed so pleasant to the 
eyes; and thus blinded by appearances, they found out, when too late, 
how cruelly the tempter had deceived them. 

And when their eyes were opened to their moral shame, and they 
strove to hide themselves from God and from the consequences of their 
transgression, they then heard their doom, that Eden, the peaceful and 
happy abode of their former innocence, was closed forever against them. 
Even in their own days they were made to experience the heaviest 
blow that could befall them, in seeing their own sin reproduced in the 
unnatural crime of their fratricidal son. 

For what led Cain to imbrue his hands in his gentle brother’s blood 
but want of self-control? In the unbridled heat of passion the blow 
was given, and Abel’s blood cried out of the ground to God—the 
avenger of the innocent and oppressed. 

What was it but lack of self-control that lost to Esau, the best be- 
loved of his doting father, the richest of all gifts? To gratify his 
hunger, he parted with his birthright for a mess of pottage, selling it 
to one who valued it not so much for earthly and material reasons— 
but as conferring the power of blessing others. For recollect, in de- 
fence of Jacob—that he gained not a worldly patrimony by the pur- 
chase of the bléssing, but an exile that banished him from the home 
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of his childhood and from the presence of his dearly beloved and loving 
mother. He must have witnessed, daily and hourly, how unfitted was 
his violent brother to be the custodian of that blessing which regards 
self-control as the foundation of religion, the key-stone of morality, 
and the main-spring of the happiness of man. 

What was it but the want of self-control that brought such heavy 
trials upon Joseph—that led him to depict his future superiority over 
his brothers, and that raised the demon of hatred in the hearts of those 
brothers, almost driving them on to earn the curse of Cain? They 
could not wait till the childish errors of a noble and loving heart 
should be brought under the constraint of a powerful intellect. 

Mark how this one sin led to others—the cruel deception of an over- 
fond parent, whom they bowed down with sorrow and whose heart 
they almost broke, by falsehood as mean as it was cruel. 

Think of that household in the day of famine, when brother re- 
proached brother, when, conscience-smitten, they saw day by day their 
aged father mourn the irreparable loss of one beloved for his own and 
his mother’s sake, when they saw their own wives and little ones pine 
in hunger, and still were afraid to go down to Egypt ; when they looked 
upon each other significantly, when recriminations took the place of sym- 
pathy, and the dread consequences of their sin stood before their eyes. 

If the Almighty God in His inscrutable providence, brought 
about a happy issue to their crime—it was despite themselves; and 
when Joseph, conscious of his own early errors, forgave them, they 
never forgave themselves; but felt the humiliating position in which 
they were placed, and could never bring themselves to regard Joseph 
—the loving brother—in any other light than as the patron, who for- 
gave, though he did not forget the wrong they had done him. 

And think, on the other hand, how by an act of self-control, Joseph 
under the providence of God, though at first placed among malefactors, 
yet ultimately reached a glorious position of power and renown, a po- 
sition which enabled him to be the preserver of his family, and the 
benefactor of the millions of Egypt. 

Reflect but a moment ; if Joseph had given way to the wiles of the 
faithless wite and wicked woman—what would have been, in so far as 
human experience can foresee, the fate of Egypt ?—what the fate of the 
family of Joseph ?—and what would have become of Israel’s mission ? 
But Joseph had learned the value of self-control, and God has pre- 
served his history to teach the world how that virtue may constitute 
the noblest attribute of a man’s character, and how the act of self- 
control in one man may, and does directly and indirectly, influence the 
well-being of the world at large. 
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Nor let us stop here. What was it but the want of self-control, 
shown only once and on the most trying occasion, that shut out 
the meekest and the greatest of men—Moses—from that land which 
he so ardently yearned to enter. In a moment of anger, which was 
perhaps just, he spoke harshly to his people, and smote the rock which 
was to bring forth water; and for this act of temper he forfeited the 
right to enter the promised land. Here God teaches us the highest 
lesson, that whatever the provocation may be, the exhibition of a want 
of self-control must be punished. A palliation once admitted, where 
should we stop? Who would not and could not find palliations for 
sin, in a passion-ridden world? See, the All-Merciful God was not 
moved to accept all the tears, supplications, and regrets of one whose 
prayer saved millions; and why? ‘To teach an enduring lesson to 
mankind—that self-control as a principle must be enforced, though 
the suffering of a Moses sanctify it. 

Let us follow this reasoning by still further illustrations. What use 
to Samson was his physical prowess? Wanting self-control, he be- 
came the hapless victim of a designing woman, the cruel sport of the 
Philistines, and the destroyer of his own life. Passion made him 
waste energies, that might, if rightly exerted, have saved a whole 
nation, and made his name beloved among thie heroes of the earth. 

What brought wretchedness and misery to the heart and home of 
David, but want of self-control? He who had in his youth torn in 
twain the bear and the lion, laid low the terrible and blaspheming 
Goliath, and slain in battle his tens of thousands, fell in his maturity 
an unhappy victim before grievous sin, that was visited on him, his 
household, and his kingdom. The consequences of his sin followed. 
him everywhere as a spectre, met him in his own palace among his 
own children; and the evil was reproduced in the hatred which set 
brother against brother, and which plunged his kingdom in civil war. 

Then, look at his royal son—the wisest of men ; see how his wisdom 
turned into folly, because he wanted self-control. 

And what shall we do—we who have not the piety of a Joseph to 
correct early errors, nor the virtues of a Moses to limit us to a single 
sin, nor the noble deeds of a David to palliate, if not atone for, our 
transgressions ;—we who copy every day, in kind, the few failings of 
these mighty men, and scarcely try to imitate, much less approach, the 
performance of acts that so richly adorned these giants of old. 

Shall we not gather up all our weapons to do battle against the evil 
in our heart? There is no passion which cannot be checked if attacked 
in time—no passion which can be checked if once permitted full 
sway. 
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It is a dwarf at first, weak and powerless; in a moment it may be 
crushed. But once yield to it, and it will become a giant, strong and 
mighty, which will overcome you and mar your happiness. 

Oh, wait not for the evil to grow! Conquer it while young. Keep 
the thought of your Creator ever before your eyes; for this is the 
grand secret of self-control. 

So, may each conquer a world of his own, and by this bloodless vic- 
tory gain an everlasting crown of glory in a life to come. 





THE LITTLE DOG AND HIS MASTER. 


A CHAPTER FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 


A MAN possessed two dogs, a spaniel and a mastiff. The latter was 
most useful to his master in protecting his property. Being very 
strong he was able to resist the attempts of strange dogs or other 
depredators to attack his master’s poultry, and when strangers ap- 
proached he always gave an alarm by barking at them, for, confident 
in his own strength, he was not afraid of being hurt. The spaniel 
was only a few months old, and being consequently neither big nor 
strong, he was unable to serve his master in this manner. But still 
the man was equally fond of both dogs; he always fed them well, and 
used every means to make them happy. 

The little dog noticed this, and said to the mastiff, “Oh! how I 
wish that I might be able to help to guard our master’s property like 
you; you are of so much assistance to him that you well earn the 
reward he gives you; but what can I do for all his kindness? I 
always feel as if I were undeserving of it; for I am so little and so 
weak, that though I have many good intentions I am unable to carry 
them out.” 

The mastiff replied, “It is true that you are unable to serve our 
kind master in exactly the same manner as I can, though it is through 
no fault of yours; and you see he takes that into consideration ; 
but if you are really anxious to be of some use to him in return, you 
must watch for opportunities, and you will find many ways of making 
yourself quite as useful as 1 am.” 

The little dog was glad to have this encouragement, and determined 
to lose no opportunity. The same day the master, accompanied by 
the little dog, was reclining in a summer-house in his garden, and 
being fatigued he fell asleep. The building was old and dilapidated, 
and a high wind having arisen, pieces of plaster were thrown down 
from the roof, which appeared likely to fall in altogether if the gale 
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continued. The little spaniel saw the danger of his master’s position, 
and eager to embrace an opportunity of assisting him, caught hold of 
his coat between his teeth, puiled with all his strength, and imme- 
diately awoke him. At a glance the man saw the dangerous state of 
the place, and rushed out only just in time to escape serious injury 
from the fall of a heavy ratter that dropped on the spot where he had 
been reclining. He was thankful for his escape, and pleased with his 
little rescuer, whom he ever continued to treat with the same kindness 
he had always previously bestowed on him, and which the dog was 
able now to enjoy, as he felt that he had done something to merit such 
favor. He continued to be more than ever on the alert for oppor- 
tunities of serving his master, and found that although s0 little, he 
was yet able every day to do numerous acts which made him as much 
valued and as serviceable as any older, larger, or stronger dog could be. 
The comparative capabilities of the little spaniel and the big mastiff 
to serve their master are relatively very similar to the comparative 
capabilities of the poor and rich to serve their Master, the Almighty, 
by acts of Charity to their fellow-creatures. The rich man has abun- 
dant means at his command by which he can readily, and without an 
effort, enjoy the delightful felicity of making others happy, of lighten- 
ing cares and relieving distress. The poor man says, “Oh! would 
that I possessed money, that I might be of some use to my All-merciful 
Master, who is continually showering down benefits on all [lis servants, 
that I might earn the reward of those who are able to perform acts of 
Charity to all men. I would then show that I am as charitable as 
they are, perhaps more so; and that it is only from want of means 
that I am unable at the present time to show my desire to do good.” 

- But let us not say this; let us rather be on the alert to seek for 
opportunities of performing acts of Charity, and we shall every day 
find such occasions. We should remember that Charity does not only 
consist in giving money, that there are innumerable acts of benevolence 
and self-devotion.in the power of every one, whether poor or rich, that 
do not require money for their performance; that oftentimes a kind 
word will heal a wound which hundreds of pounds would have left un- 
cured, and a friendly act will create feelings of priceless happiness. 
All that is requisite is love to our neighbors and a determination to 
do them kindness; and ¢hese acts of Charity are frequently more ac- 
ceptable, as they are less wounding to the pride of the recipients than 
the bestowal of money. Let us endeavor to assist our fellow-creatures 
whenever we see opportunities, in the best way that lies in our power, 
whether by sacrifice of self, by kind acts, or by kind words and sym- 
pathy, and we may feel assured that our charitable deeds will then be 
sufficient to merit the blessing of the Almighty. 





